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Business Review and Prospect 


cy May 25 occurreD one of the most remarkable 
meetings ever held in the United States. The meet- 
ing was termed a “Preview of Industrial Progress in the 
Next Century,” and was held in the Hall of Progress in 
the General Motors Building at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago on the invitation of Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors Corporation. 

Representatives of virtually every field of the Nation’s 
economic and scientific activity threw down a challenge 
to theorists who want to regiment American life. They 
were unanimous in the view that a defeatist philosophy 
must be banished to make way for the building of a new 
and better order. The high spot of the meeting occurred 
when Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, brought these leaders of thought and action 
to their feet cheering as he declared “to restrict produc- 
tion and to raise prices as a general policy is, to me, 
not liberalism but reaction, not statesmanship but sur- 
render, not creative advance but cowardly retreat.” 

The assembled scientists and business leaders not only 
sketched the future scientific marvels that the next hun- 
dred years will bring forth, but they took stock of some 
of the everyday things that need to be done. They visual- 
ized the day when cities will be less noisy, when all 
houses will be air-conditioned, and when the lag between 
scientific discoveries and their application in the daily 
life of the people will grow progressively less and less. 
They found that the surface of the problem of filling 
human needs has scarcely been scratched and that the 
things that need to be done outnumber by a hundred to 
one the things that have been done. 

The spirit of the meeting is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks by C. F. Kettering, research director in 
General Motors Corporation. “There are many people 
who doubt if human progress can continue on its present 
standards. Still others think that we have to go back 
to lower standards of living because they see no way 
out of our present difficulty. There are, however. a sub- 
stantial number who, knowing something of the develop- 
ment of civilization, do not regard the evidence pre- 
sented as justifying either a static or retrograding stand- 
ard of living..-. We believe that the only way out of 
our present difficulty is forward and not backward. To 
those of us who have spent most of our time in experi- 
mental and development work, failure is a common 
thing, and if we gave up the principle every time an 
experiment failed, we would accomplish nothing. If 


common sense dictates that our objectives are sound, we 
must keep on failing and learning and failing until the 
objective is attained.” 

About a year ago the Administration in Washington 
sought and obtained from Congress unusual power for 
experimenting in economic and social problems. The 
recent session of Congress granted additional power to 
the Administration for this purpose. Some of the poli- 
cies inaugurated have already been found harmful and 
have either been modified or discontinued; others are 
still in the balance under further observation, while a 
residue remains as contribution to real progress. It still 
is too early to determine how much net progress has 
been made. Highly industrialized foreign countries such 
as England have also been making progress in overcom- 
ing the depression while adhering more closely to tradi- 
tional methods in economic and social control. 

Should it become clear in the coming months that 
legitimate private initiative will be encouraged by the 
Government and that whatever is sound in our economic 
and social order will be preserved and made to serve as 
a basis for further development, business confidence, 
which in recent weeks has been at a low ebb, will gradu- 
ally revive. 

Seldom if ever before has the executive branch of the 
government been in so favorable a position to mobilize 
the constructive forces of the Nation as at present. If 
the President should choose to utilize the type of talent 
represented in the Chicago meeting referred to above, 
the possibilities for the advancement of human welfare 
is almost beyond imagination. At that meeting was as- 
sembled a type of men capable of projecting into the 
future, present-day scientific trends based upon mathe- 
matical calculations, laboratory test tubes, and common 
sense; men who are actively charged by the country’s 
leading industrial and educational institutions with the 
problems of tomorrow. 

As has repeatedly been stated in the Review, no region 
of the United States stands to gain more than the Gulf 
Southwest in any sound policy which has for its aim the 
expansion of industry based upon fair competition. Con- 
versely no region would stand to suffer greater loss if a 
policy of permanent restriction were to be adopted. This 
fact is due to the boundless potentialities possessed by the 
Gulf Southwest because of its matchless natural resources 
and accessibility to markets both foreign and domestic. 
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The foregoing facts make the recent meeting at Chicago, 
already referred to at some length, of special significance 
to Texas and the Gulf Southwest. If the thoughts there 
expressed should come to dominate the future policy in 
this country, the population in this region could look 
forward to a rise in the general standard of living second 
to none in this country. 

The fact that industry and trade in this region is 
pressing forward is clearly reflected in the current 
statistics that come to this Bureau. Month after month 
during the past year the statistics of Texas business made 
a highly favorable showing in comparison with other 
regions of the country. During May reports from 88 
retail stores covering all sections of the State showed an 
average increase in dollar sales of 1] per cent over 
April and 22 per cent over May 1933. Sales for the year 
to date averaged 30 per cent above the corresponding 
period last year. New automobile registrations in May 
showed an increase of 31 per cent over April and 50 per 
cent above May 1933. In past years there usually has 
been a decline in sales from April to May. During the 
first five months of the year sales were 64 per cent above 
the corresponding period last year. Commercial failures 
in May decreased 21 per cent from April and 75 per cent 
from a year ago. Building permits in 37 Texas cities 








totalled $2,857,803, a gain of 130 per cent over April 
and 115 per cent over May last year. 

Reports from 2,167 Texas establishments showed a 
total of 102,245 workers during the second week of June, 
an increase of 0.4 per cent over May and 16.8 per cent 
over June 1933. Total payroll of $2,194,495 for the 
week ending June 16 was 1 per cent greater than in 
May and 20.2 per cent above June last year. 

All indications at present point either to higher or to 
stable prices for the major raw materials of the State. 
Livestock and livestock product prices appear definitely 
i» be pointing upward; cotton prices moderately upward; 
and oil prices promise at least to remain stable. To the 
regular sources of agricultural income are to be added 
the various benefit payments to agriculture, increasing 
eevernment expenditures under the P. W. A. and F. E. 
R. A., and legislation for providing credit for small 
businesses whose assets are still frozen. There is also 
the prospect of renewed activity in building and _ the 
prospect of inflation through the recently enacted silver 
legislation. 

All of the foregoing factors together with others that 
might be mentioned seem to point to higher levels of 
commodity prices which soon will be further reflected in 


Texas Business. F. A. BuUECHEL. 


For complete data, see statistical tables at the end of this publication. 


Financial 


Banking and currency trends during the past month 
revealed little change. The loan portfolios of the re- 
porting member banks continued to shrink slowly, de- 
clining from $8,136,000,000 on May 2 to $8,097,000,000 
on June 6. Total security holdings of the reporting 
banks, however, showed but little change over the same 
period. Clearly the long-sought expansion of bank 
credit has not yet taken shape. 

Money in circulation declined slightly from $5.359,- 
000,000 on May 2 to $5,313,000,000 on June 13. a some- 
what more than normal seasonal decrease. Monetary 
gold stock, however, continued to gain, rising from 
$7,756,000,000 on May 2 to $7,820,000,000 on June 13, 
a gain of $64,000,000 for the period. Thus far. the 
Treasury has continued its policy of selling free gold 
holdings to the Federal Reserve Banks. The Reserve 
Bank holdings of gold certificates increased from 
$4,586,500,000 on May 2 to $4.787.162,000 on June 13. 
a net gain of some $200,000,000. Of this sum. about 
$68.000,000 represents net gold imports for the period 
and the balance of $132,000,000 represents Treasury 
sales of free gold. Such sales of free gold for the en- 
tire period February 21 to June 13, aggregate approxi- 
mately $564,000,000. Excess reserve balances of mem- 
ber banks during May and the first half of June ranged 
between $1,700,000,000 and $1.800,000.000. 

A significant change of the period under review was 
the rapid rise in the index of wholesale prices. The 
Annalist index of wholesale prices (1913100) ad- 
vanced from 109.4 on May 1 to 114.4 on June 12. This 
latter figure compares with a level of 93.7 on June 
13, 1933, and is the highest level reached since Janu- 


ary, 1931. The sharp rise was accounted for almost 
entirely by price gains in the farm products and food 
products groups. These price gains apparently are to 
be attributed to the severe drouth in the Middle West 
rather than to any increased use of bank credit or cur- 
rency. 

The adjournment of Congress on June 18 terminated 
one of the most active periods of law manufacture in 
(American history and gives to business a much needed 
breathing spell in which to become adjusted to the new 
government controls. During the session, the Congress 
conferred upon President Roosevelt additional broad 
powers especially with respect to monetary manipula- 
tion, tariff bargaining, and emergency expenditures. 
Emergency appropriations placed largely in the hands 
of the President reach gigantic totals and in themselves 
serve as a reasonable guaranty against a major business 
recession prior to the November elections. Incidentally, 
the gross federal debt early in June reached an all-time 
record of slightly more than $27.000,000.000. In addi- 
tion, the government has assumed enormous secondary 
liabilities via guarantees amounting to many billions of 
dollars. Meanwhile, the credit of the government con- 
tinues to rule high, and the transition from private bor- 
rowing and spending to public borrowing and spending 
proceeds rapidly. 

The most significant monetary legislation of the late 
Congress was the enactment of the Gold Reserve Act in 
January and of the Silver Purchase Act in the closing 
days of the session. In connection with the former 
Act, it is well to remember that the President yet has 
the authority to debase the dollar from its present level 
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of 59.06 cents to 50 cents. The silver purchase legisla- 
tion, which has been discussed in earlier issues of the 
REVIEW, is permissive rather than mandatory in char- 
acter. It is interesting to note, however, that Mr. Mor- 
genthau has announced that he will carry out the spirit 
of the law “enthusiastically” and to that end has been 
buying silver both in London and New York in large 
quantities. Whether the Secretary’s enthusiasm is polit- 
ical or real remains to be seen. It is quite possible that 
present purchasing schedules will not long be main- 
tained. 

Of the “reform” legislation adopted during the late 
session of Congress, perhaps the measure of greatest 
ultimate significance is the Stock Exchange Control 
Bill. This law is the natural corollary of the Federal 
Securities Act of 1933, which imposed drastic regulation 
upon the flotation of securities to be sold through inter- 
state commerce channels. In general, this Act required 
that all such prospective security flotations, certain types 
of issues being exempted, must first be registered with 
the Federal Trade Commission. Severe criminal and 
civil liabilities were imposed upon issuers and distribu- 
tors of securities if material facts were misrepresented in 
the registration statement or if material facts were omitted 
from the statement. 

The Securities Act, therefore, attempted to regulate the 
original issuance of corporate stocks and bonds, but had 
no reference to trading in securities after their original 
flotation. To fill in this gap in the regulatory machinery 
of the federal government, the Stock Exchange Control 
Bill was enacted. Because of the importance of this 
latter measure, it may be of value to summarize briefly 
its more important provisions. 

Broadly speaking, the Stock Exchange Bill attempts 
to achieve three major objectives: (1) to restrict the 
amount of credit which may be advanced upon corpo- 
rate securities as collateral, (2) to require the submis- 
sion of detailed information as to listed securities and 
registered stock exchanges and (3) to prevent unfair 
trading practices in listed securities. 

To accomplish the first objective, the Federal Re- 
serve Board is empowered to establish minimum margin 
requirements. The Act forbids banks to lend on the 
collateral of any listed security more than 55 per cent 
of its current market price or more than 100 per cent 
of its lowest price quotation during the preceding 36 
months, provided, however, that if the latter basis is 
used no loan shall be granted in excess of 75 per cent 
of the current market price. The Federal Reserve Board, 
however, is given broad powers to change these margin 
limits in its discretion. On new transactions, the new 
margin limits become effective October 1, 1934; on 


transactions already undertaken, the new margin limits 
do not apply until January 31, 1937. 

Further, Section 8 requires that security brokers and 
dealers must borrow on listed stock and bond collateral 
only from banks which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, or from non-member banks which agree 
to comply with the legal margin requirements. In addi- 
tion, individual brokers are forbidden to be indebted at 
any one time for a sum greater than 20 times the net 
capital invested in the business. 

The second objective of the Act is accomplished by 
requiring that all security exchanges doing an interstate 
business (there are some 38 exchanges in the United 
States) shall be registered with the New Securities and 
Exchange Commission. To be registered, each exchange 
must submit comprehensive information as to its gov- 
ernmental set-up, mode of business, trading rules, and 
must agree to abide by the terms of the law. The Com- 
mission also is empowered to require the subsequent sub- 
mission of periodic reports and records. 

In addition, the issuers of all securities (with certain 
exemptions) listed on the registered exchanges must reg- 
ister their listed securities with the Commission, sub- 
mitting detailed information as to control, properties, 
income, expenses, and accounting methods. Further, 
all such issuers must file periodic reports subsequently 
with the Commission, presenting detailed information as 
to operations. This registration requirement is to be- 
come effective on September 1, 1934, with the proviso 
that registrations for securities listed prior to this date 
need not be effected prior to July 1, 1935. 

To accomplish the third broad objective, the Act 
forbids all price manipulations of registered securities 
via pools, wash sales, etc., and forbids the artificial 
stimulation of demand for securities by means of mis- 
leading statements. Short sales are not forbidden, but 
the Commission is granted power to regulate short sell- 
ing with a view to protecting the interests of the public. 
In addition, the Act attempts to segregate so far as 
possible the functions of broker and dealer so as to 
prevent possible abuse through permitting one person 
to represent in a transaction two different parties whose 
interests are opposed. In investigating alleged trading 
abuses, the Commission is given broad powers to sub- 
poena witnesses and require documentary evidence. 
These trading abuse provisions of the Act become effec- 
tive October 1, 1934. 

In its present form, the Stock Exchange Control Bill 
is doubtless defective at many points and will require 
subsequent revision. However, the broad purpose of 
the Bill appears eminently worthwhile and, properly and 
intelligently administered, it should prove to be of last- 


ing benefit. J. C. DoLtey. 


Petroleum 


During recent weeks considerable newspaper space has 
been given to statements and articles concerning petro- 
leum as the greatest cash product of Texas. These articles 
have stressed the point that crude oil has maintained this 
position during the past few years. 


In forthcoming articles it is planned 
to devote considerable space to the place 
the petroleum industry occupies in the 
structure of the economic life of Texas and of the 
Southwest. 


THE FUTURE 
OUTLOOK 
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Dominant though the petroleum industry is in Texas, 
it is, after all, the future outlook of this industry that 
is of greatest concern to the people of the State. This 
outlook will be determined in many cases and greatly 
modified in other cases by: (1) reserves of oil in Texas 
and other states of the Southwest; (2) reserves in other 
parts of the world, particularly in Russia and the lands 
bordering the Caribbean Sea; (3) the degree of applica- 
tion of science and technological processes to the produc- 
tion of crude oil, to refining, and to the utilization of oil 
products; (4) the trends in market demands for products 
of crude petroleum. 


The strength of the economic 
INDUSTRY IN THE. P®Sition of the oil industry during 
DEPRESSION the years of the depression is 

highly indicative of the strategic 
position oil products have attained in modern economic 
life. This strength is reflected in data pertaining to the 
production of crude oil and of its chief product, gaso- 
line. Crude oil production in this country reached its 
high point in 1929, but in 1930 it was 103.5 per cent 
greater than the average crude oil production for the 
five-year period, 1918-22; in 1931, it was 92.8 per cent 
higher, and in 1932, 77.1 per cent greater. In 1933, 
there was a considerable gain over production in 1932. 


STRENGTH OF OIL 


By way of contrast it may be noted that production of 
pig iron in the United States in 1931 was only half what 
it was in 1920; ,and that in 1932 it was less than one- 
fourth of what it had been in 1920. 


POSITION OF Due to the introduction of tech- 


GASOLINE DURING Bical processes in refining, how- 
THE DEPRESSION ever, the real strength of the oil 


industry is shown in the trends of 
its refined products. In 1929, the production of gasoline 
in the United States was 284.5 per cent greater than it 
was for the average of the five-year period of 1918-22; 
in 1930, 281.9 per cent; in 1931, 281.3 per cent; and in 
1932, 246.9 per cent. These percentage increases in the 
production of gasoline would be higher still were the 
amounts of natural gasoline included. Moreover, in 
1929 and 1930 United States exports of gasoline were 
considerably higher than they have been during the past 
two years. The strength of the American oil industry 
during the depression has been the proportion of the 
Nation’s purchasing power which has been expended 
for oil products. 


SOME FUTURE Several problems, however, loom 
PROBLEMS up as of possible importance to the 

oil industry in the near future. One 
of these is that of disparity between oil reserves and oil 
production in the North American countries, as_evi- 
denced by a recent authoritative statement: “North Amer- 
ica, credited with only a moderate share of the oil re- 
serves of the earth, produces over two-thirds of the out- 
put.” Another factor of probable importance is the 
increased use of the Diesel engine in the United States 
in recent years. Still another is the growing tendency 
in this country to regard crude oil as a chemical raw 
material. Modern refining enterprises are not only 
widening the range of products derived from crude oil 
but also at the same time materially raising the quality 
of these products. 

Still another item of great importance is the growing 
decentralization of the oil refining industry; in recent 
years oil refining operations have been materially in- 
creased not only in Russia but in many of the countries 
of Western Europe; a similar growth is noticeable in 
Canada and in other countries. In 1933 for the first 
time in several years the exports of crude oil from the 
United States exceeded.our imports. More than half our 
crude oil exports of last year went to Canada; France 
took 21 per cent and Japan 15 per cent. Moreover, most 
of the American imports of 1933 were heavy crudes re- 
quired for the manufacture of asphalt; most of these 
went to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Finally it is to be emphasized that no industry can 
maintain itself in a static condition. As the late Allyn 
Young wrote a few years ago, “If production and trade 
were always managed with complete efficiency and if pro- 
ducers and traders always had complete knowledge of 
the market, it would be impractical and uneconomical 
to keep all the various processes of production and dis- 
tribution moving together so as to maintain a smooth 
and even flow of goods from the first producers to the 
final buyers.” For the oil industry as a whole it is nee- 
essary to consider the probable supply of products it 
can furnish to the markets in the near future. Potential 
markets have to be given first consideration from the 
long-time point of view of industry adjustments. Thus 
Texas’ stake in the oil industry is not by any means con- 
fined to compartments within the boundaries of the 
State; and it is no less concerned with competition else- 
where than it is with the changes and expansion of mar- 
kets for oil products the world over. 

E. H. JOHNSON. 


Cotton 


THE COTTON Unknowns in the cotton situation 
SITUATION are greatest in June. 1 his year is cer- 

tainly not an exception. There are 
some facts, however, which are fairly definite. 

The consensus of opinion is that the American acreage 
is under 30,000,000 and is probably about 28,000,000, 
the lowest acreage since 1905. It is generally believed 
also that the condition of the crop is below normal, and 
that a crop of less than ten million bales is in prospect. 


This bullish situation is somewhat offset at least by 
the certainty of a considerable increase in acreage in 
foreign cotton-producing countries and a gradual shift 
in foreign-consuming countries to growths other than 
American. In a report to the Commission of Inquiry on 
National Policy in International Economics Relations at 
Houston, Mr. W. L. Clayton pointed out that the prob- 
abilities are that by the end of 1934 other cotton-growing 
countries will have increased their acreage as much as 
the United States has decreased its acreage. Artificial 
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respiration may revive the patient, but permanent cure 
for American cotton production lies in improved quality 
production at lower costs, improved marketing, espe- 
cially in local markets, and lowered tariff burdens. 


WORLD World cotton production during the year 
COTTON 1933-1934 has been approximately 25,- 

000,000 bales compared with 23,500,000 last 
year. United States production was decreased about 
10,000 bales which means that foreign countries increased 
their production about 1,500,000 bales. The chances 
are the United States will decrease its 1934-1935 
crop by at least 2,500,000 bales to 10,000,000 or under. 
Indications are that foreign acreage will be increased at 
not over 10 per cent. However, this means that total 
foreign production for the year 1934-1935 will exceed 
United States production for the first time in over 100 
years, leaving out the Civil War period. 

World’s consumption of all cotton for the year 1933— 
1934 will be about 25,500,000 bales, of which about 
13,650,000 bales will be American. Thus the world’s 
carryover of all cotton bids fair to be reduced about 
500,000 bales whereas the carryover of American cotton 
will be reduced about 1,200,000 bales. The world carry- 
over of American cotton August 1 will be approximately 
10,500,000 bales. A 10,000,000-bale cotton crop this year 
will give a world supply of American cotton for the year 
1934-1935 of 20,500,000 bales compared with a supply 


of 24,500,000 for this year and about 26,000,000 a year 
ago. A. B. Cox. 


On June 1 the Cotton Balance Sheet 


COTTON posal as ; 
BALANCE rete 9,216,000 bales of cotton in the 
SHEET nited States compared with 10,005,000 


bales in May and 10,537,000 on June 1 

last year. June 1, 1930, the supply was 5,574,000 bales. 

European port stocks and afloat to Europe was 1,431;- 

000 bales on June 1 compared with 1,669,000 bales last 
year, or a decline of 238,000 bales. 

Accordingly, there has been a decline in balance of 
cotton in the United States plus declines in American 
cotton in and afloat to European ports of 1,559,000 bales. 

Based on average relations between changes in supply 
and index prices, this decrease in supply should cause 
the price to advance about 378 points in the index price 
over the price in June last year. When this is converted 
to present price levels and modified by the spinners mar- 
gin, the indicated price of New Orleans spot cotton is 
about 14. cents. Calculations based on percentage changes 
indicate a price of about 12.50 cents. The supply-price 
chart places the price slightly below 12 cents. 


SPINNERS _ Spinners ratio margin declined slightly 
MARGIN rom 165 during April to 164 during 


May. The pence margin declined even 
more, or from 4.07d in April to 3.94d in May. During 
May last year the ratio margin was 162 and the pence 
margin was 3.77d. 


Livestock and Poultry 


LIVESTOCK ; Shipments of livestock from Texas to 

Fort Worth and interstate points suf- 
fered a drastic decline in May in comparison with the 
same month last year. 

Total shipments of all classes of livestock were 5,306 
cars against 7,854 cars a year ago, a drop of 32 per cent. 
All classes of livestock shared in the decline. Shipments 
of cattle for the two periods were, respectively, 3,509 and 
4,931 cars; calves, 490 and 1,037 cars; hogs, 351 and 
835 cars; and sheep, 956 and 1,051 cars. 

For the year to date, combined shipments of all classes 
of livestock to Fort Worth and interstate points totalled 
24,059 cars compared with 25,760 cars during the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Individual markets showed marked changes in the 
number of Texas livestock received in May this year 
compared with the same month a year ago. Less than 
half as many Texas hogs reached the Fort Worth mar- 
ket, and the number of sheep fell off 17 per cent. Los 
Angeles received about one-fifth as many cattle and 
half as many hogs as a year ago. Sharp declines charac- 
terized shipments of cattle and calves to the grazing 
lands of Kansas and Oklahoma. To the former state 
Texas shipped only about half as many cattle and one- 
fourth as many calves; and to the latter about three- 
fourths as many cattle and a third as many calves as in 
May last year. More cattle but fewer calves were shipped 
to Colorado than a year ago; 9,621 head of sheep were 


shipped from Texas to Colorado, whereas none was 
shipped in May last year. 

The various livestock districts of Texas also show 
marked variations in shipments in comparison with last 
year. Sharp declines in shipments of all classes of live- 
stock from the Trans-Pecos country is especially note- 
worthy and to a somewhat lesser extent the same is true 
for the Edwards Plateau section. Fewer cattle and calves 
but more sheep were shipped from South and South 
Central Texas. 

With reference to receipts of livestock in Texas from 
other states, no marked change occurred from last year 
except in the receipts of hogs. Whereas in May last 
year only 76 cars of hogs were shipped into Texas from 
other states, in May of this year 253 cars were brought 
in, most of them coming from Kansas and Oklahoma. 

According to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
movements of cattle prices in May tended to be contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend during that month. Choice 
cattle reached the highest levels of the year, with the top 
on choice heavy steers at the end of the month approach- 
ing the $10.00 mark. Prices of common cattle of all kinds 
tended to decline during the month, whereas they are 
usually fairly stead or tend to strengthen. Since the first 
of the year the average weekly price per hundred pounds 
of choice steers at Chicago advanced from $5.90 to $8.77 
the second week of May. After that date the weekly 
average of all choice steers declined somewhat except 
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choice heavy steers which continued to strengthen. As a 
result, at the end of May the price spread between heavy 
and light steers of choice grade was quite wide, especially 
for that period of the year, and was in striking contrast 
to the situation a few months earlier when heavy cattle 
were selling at a marked discount under light cattle. 
POULTRY Poultry and egg shipments from Texas 
AND EGCS _ '0 interstate points showed a marked de- 

cline in May in comparison with the same 
month last year. Total shipments of poultry and eggs 
were only 160 cars against 206 cars last year, a decline 
of 22 per cent. Of these totals, 87 cars were poultry 
compared with 128 cars in May last year and 73 cars 
were eggs in comparison with 78 cars a year ago. 

Receipts of eggs from out-of-State points totalled 50 
cars against 44 cars last year. All of these receipts came 
from Kansas this year, whereas last year 42 cars came 
from Kansas and 2 from Missouri. 

Ege prices averaged practically the same in May as 
in April, according to reports from the U. 5. Department 
of Agriculture, whereas poultry prices to producers ad- 
vanced slightly. Receipts of eggs for May were the lowest 
for the month in many years although poultry receipts 
were about average. An important depressing factor in 
the egg price situation is the sharp drop in consumption 
which has occurred this spring. This tends to increase 
storage stocks above what they otherwise would be and 
hence makes for relatively low prices in the early fall; 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 


May Apr May 

1934 1934 1933 
Panhandle 58,230 55,150 44,650 
North Texas 56.140 56.600 49,090 
West Central Texas 26,990 26.550 20,410 
West Texas 143.480 138.350 159,410 
East Central Texas 50,510 15,900 58.510 
East Texas 472,360 454,050 814,480 
Southwest Texas 47,950 48,750 49,990 
Coastal Texas 171,920 162,350 186.660 
STATE 1,027,580 987,700 1,383,200 
UNITED STATES 2.482.480 2,417,100 2,679,650 
Imports 140,228 111,786 100,086 


Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. 


New Development in Texas 


May Apr. May 

1934* 1934 1933* 

Permits for new wells 1,473 375 512 

Wells completed 1.063 944. 385 

Oil wells 779 686 249 

Gas wells 32 22 15 
Initian Production (In Thou- 

sands of Barrels) 3.300 2,709 867 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
Comptroller: April, 1934, 66,834,000 gallons; March, 1934, 69,- 
368,000 gallons; April, 1933, 59,633,000 gallons. 


*Five weeks. 
Note: From The Oil Weekly. 


however, with fewer laying birds than in 1933 a mod- 
erately larger storage supply might be necessary to meet 
normal consumption requirements next fall and winter. 
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TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


May Apr May 

1934 1934 1933*¢ 
Number 15 19 61 
Average Weekly Number h 5 12 
Liabilities $ 142,000 $ 235,000 $1,108,000 
Assets $ 69,000 $ 109,000 $ 403,000 


Average Liabilities per 
Failure 


#3 


9467 


ffs 


12,368 $ 18,164 





*Five weeks. 
tRevised to include the El Paso area. 
Note: From Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


MAY CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY AND EGGS 


Shipments from Texas Stations 


Cars of Poultry 
i Live Dressed Cars of Eggs 
Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 


TOTAL 5 7 ] 81 101 1 24 93 121 
Intrastate l 2 2 20 4 
Interstate 4 Ef l 81 99 ee > Ae ae 
Interstate Shipments Classified 
New York 4 7 39 «60 6 ili 1] 
Illinois - 4 8 14 
Massachusetts 4 9 7 ] 
New Jersey 9 9 8 
Pennsylvania it aa | 3 ] 7 
Louisiana l Z 18 1, 
Connecticut 6 3 ] 
Missouri 
Georgia l 2 > 1] 
Michigan ] 
California z 4 4 3 
Alabama 3 ] 
Florida 4 
Rhode Island 2 5 ‘ 
Ohio l 
Tennessee 12 3 
Maryland 2 l 
Mississippi | 
Nebraska ] 3 
North Carolina 1 2 
Kentucky 4 
D. of Columbia 2 
Colorado 4 
Utah 1 
Receipts at Texas Stations 
TOTAL z ao @ 7 
Intrastate 2 3 19 35 
Interstate 50 44 
Interstate Receipts Classified 
Kansas 50 42 
Missouri 2 





Note: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divisior 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates, by railway cfficials through agents at all stations 
which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data 
are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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JUNE EMPLOYMENT IN TEXAS CLASSIFIED BY CITIES* 


(Week ending June 16) 





No. of Workers 
Estab- -—— A 
lish- June May June 
ments 1934 1934 1933 
Abilene 18 1526 1,467 1,562 
Amarillo 14 904 873 794 
Austin 28 764 783 667 
Beaumont 77 ~=3,884 1,164 3,353 
Dallas 300 16,415 17,188 13,321 
Denison 13 883 928 736 
El Paso 113 3,666 3.639 3,019 
Fort Worth 165 9,499 9,083 8,200 
Galveston 24 +1197 1,181 1,403 
Houston 321 18,335 18,481 14,574 
Laredo 20 306 301 304. 
Port Arthur 15 6.606 6,389 5,502 
San Angelo 23 290 301 243 
San Antonio 263 «= 7021 6,838 6,308 
Sherman 30 =©1,005 =1,083 ~=—:1,022 
Waco 66 2,074 2,053 1,930 


Wichita Falls 63 1,509 1,442 1,128 
Miscellaneous 534 26,591 25,905 23,635 
STATE 2,167 102,475 102,099 87.701 
Total Payroll $2,194,495 $2,173,843 $1,825,252 


*These figures do not include workers on the Federal Emergency Program. 


STOCK PRICES 


May 
1934 
Standard Indexes of the Securities 
Markets: 
421 Stocks Combined 71.8 
351 Industrials 79.6 
33 Rails 13.3 
37 Utilities 69.8 


NOTE: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc 


Percentage Change 


rom 
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TEXAS RETAIL DEPARTMENT STORE SALES* 


Percentage Change 
Number Dollar Sales 
of 
Stores May, 1934 May, 1934 
Report- from from 
ing Apr. 1934 May, 1933 
Abilene 3 32 t 23.1 
Austin 7 8.5 + 12.9 
Beaumont 5 + 24.4 + 34.9 
Corsicana 3 + 24.2 + 48.5 
Dallas 8 9.3 + 22.1] 
El Paso 3 tL r heed 
Fort Worth 6 Poel + 18.1 
Galveston 4 + 12.8 + 16.4 
Houston 9 oak | ee 
Port Arthur 3 9.2 Gs 
San Antonio 5 1.0 + 26.5 
Temple 3 ee OP + 30.1 
Tyler ~ 3 + 15.2 + 35.6 
Waco 1, t 19.0 + 30.4 
Wichita Falls 4, Pe mee 
All Others 18 13.0 34.5 
STATE 88 lis 22.3 
Department Stores (Annual 
volume over $500,000) 17 12.1 18.1 
Department Stores (Annual 
volume under $500,000) 30 + 16.1 28.3 
Dry Goods and Apparel 
Stores 13 rat | + 18.4 
Women’s Specialty Shops ._.13 2.6 + 2.4 
Men’s Clothing Stores 15 up F 35.7 





*The classification by towns includes all of the stores reporting as indicated in 


the classification by types of stores. 


Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas Department 


Stores. 


in 


Year-to-date 
1934 from 
Year-to-date 
1933 


+ 30.4 


- 


6a 


28.0 


+ 33.9 
+ 29.6 


i ad 


+ 39.8 


29.5 


+ 19.5 
+ 32.4 
+ 39.3 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 


May 
1934 
Bales of cotton used 6,419 
Yards of cloth: 
Produced 6,512,000 
Sold 3,968,000 


Unfilled orders 
Active spindles 


Spindle hours 





*Revised. 


13,164,000 
171,622 
17,693,000 


Apr. May 

1934 1933 
6,844 7.694 
6.648.000 7,003,000 
3,266,000 8,878,000 
11,472,000* 16,746,000 
178,301 149,380 
51,209,000 51,676,000 


Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Rescarch by Texas Cotton Mills. 


LUMBER 
(In Board Feet 
May 
1934 
Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 
per Unit 205,575 
Average Weekly Shipments 
per Unit 217,459 
Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month 723,807 


Note: From Southern Pine Association. 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Big Spring 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Cleburne 
Corpus Christi 
Corsicana 
Dallas 

Del Rio 
Denison 

El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Laredo 
Longview 
Lubbock 
McAllen 
Palestine 
Pampa 
Paris 
Plainview 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
San Benito 
Sherman 
Snyder 
Sweetwater 
Tyler 

Waco 
Wichita Falls 
TOTAL 


*Not available. 
Note: Reported by Texas Chambers of Commerce. 


Apr. 
1934 


217,057 
201,336 


779,984 


BUILDING PERMITS 


May 

1934 
$ 2,920 
13,918 
58.335 
16,911 
12,497 
9.110 
425 
2,040 
16,590 
6,050 
325,486 
935 
600 
28,413 
76,250 
28,292 
4.613 
1,263,190 
100 
1,675 
142,627 
568.654. 
2,300 
16,088 
2,900 
7.435 
33,200 
14,340 
5.485 
55,956 
1,444. 
5,305 


890 

38,322 
33,440 
31,067 
$2,857,803 


Apr 

1934 
$ 1,360 
92,797 
67,116 
15,233 
3,085 
2,970 


980 
25,790 
730 
264.641 
2,677 
4,400 
18,550 
63.800 
59,202 
1,183 
262,845 


1,000 
105,000 
7,375 

750 

17,012 
12,600 
9,020 
33,250 
13,819 
4,750 
48,122 
2,430 
6.739 

100 

860 

42,817 
80,387 
9,109 
$1,241,549 


May 
1933 


214,270 


bo 
oo 
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807,447 


May 

1933 
$ 4,510 
28,838 
111,655 
15,530 


900 
7,230 
15,700 
312.249 
2.975 
13,850 
7,128 
256.256 
32.264. 
2,988 
206,593 
515 
1,200 
41,901 
6,505 
6.000 
8,050 


13,055 
29.800 
6,032 
575 
82,190 
7,645 
5,206 
1,850 
3,865 
32,613 
32,562 
17,237 
$1,328,342 
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COMMODITY PRICES TEXAS CHARTERS 
May Apr May May Apr. May 
1934 1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 
Wholesale Prices: Capitalization $1,259,020 $1,331,000 $1,970,000 
U. S. Bureau of Labor we a z Number 120 113 15] | 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 73.7 73.3 62.7 Classification of new | 
ri ‘. ons : 
The Annalist (1913 = 100) ) cy pry og I er se oe . | 
oD. . i. i oO “ é | 
Dun’s $163.99 $161.33 $139.93 Public Service eA | 
‘ =” $ 9.14 $ 9.16 $ 8.02 Manufacturing 2] 10 29 
arm Frices: Banking-Finance 6 1. 6 
U.S. Department of Agricul- Real Estate-Building 6 14 13 
ture (1910-1914 = 100) 74.0 74.0 62.0 Transportation 9 | 4 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Merchandising 34 37 33 
; Statistics (1926 = 100) 59.6 59.6 50.2 ES z 20 16 3] 
Retail Prices: Foreign Permits 35 36 35 
Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor Number capitalized at 
Statistics (1913 = 100) 108.4 107.3 93.7 less than $5.000 52 18 59 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s - Number capitalized at 
Publications) (Jan. 1931=100) 88.9 89.4. 70.4 $100,000 or more 9 1 9 
*On gold basis based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, Holland, ; Nore: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State 
and Belgium. 
tRevised BANKING STATISTICS DALLAS RESERVE DISTRICT 
CEMENT (In Millions of Dollars) 
May Apr. May 
(In Barrels) 1934 1931 1933 
tite ae bits Debits $160 $628* $478* 
1934 1934 1933 Condition of reporting May 30, May 2, May 31, 
Texas Mills member banks on 1934 1934 1933 
Production 297,000 354,000 333.000 meena Soom) ~~ = red 
Shipments 356,000 316,000  —-320,000 lime 12] it 125 
Stocks 557,000 617,000 678,000 Demand ie sia os 
taal Mines Borrowings from Federal Reserve ] 
eros = = acs Loans (total) 187 186 213 
Production 8.554.000 6.544.000 6.262.000 eae 61 6] 66 
Shipments 8.731.000 6.498.000 6,709,000 aoe 196 195 147 
Stocks 21,345,000 21,468,000 20,117,000 Pic or acacia» Whoo 146 159 90 
Capacity Operated 37.5% 29.6% 27.4% ee ee eee , : 
*Five weeks. 
Note: From U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines. Note: From Federal Rese~.e Board. 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AS OF JUNE 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 
Final Ginnings 
Carryover Imports Report Consumption Exports Balance 
Aug. 1 to June 1* Mar. 20¢ Total to June 1 to June 1 Total June 1 
1926-1927 3,543 333 17,755 21.631 5.960 10,086 16,046 5,585 
1927-1928 3,762 305 12,783 16.850 5.884 6.764. 12.648 4.202 
1928-1929 2,536 410 14.297 17,243 5.974 7.507 13.481 3.762 
1929-1930 2,313 364. 14.548 17,225 Soe 6,329 11,651 5,074 
1930-1931 4,530 84. 13,756 18,370 1,365 6,241 10,606 7,764 
1931-1932 6,369 164 16,595 23,068 4.265 7,898 12,168 10,905 
1932-1933 9,682 104 12.703 22.489 4.839 7,113 11,952 10,537 
1933-1934 8,176 27 12.660 20,963. 1.978 6,769 11,747 9,216 
: The cotton year begins August 1 *In 500-pound bales. +Gin-run bales, counting round bales as half bales. 
MAY SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASISt 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? 3,509 4,931 190 1.037 351 835 956 1,051 5306 7.854 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 883 993 250 216 3 39 54 88 1,190 1,336 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS . 4392 5,924 740 =—-1,253 354 874 1,010 1,139 6,496 9,190 
TEXAS CAR-LOT? SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 1 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? 16,884 16399 2863 3.244 1.723 2,953 2.589 3,164 24,059 25,7 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 2.708 2,576 1.143 910 30 204 175 314 4,356 4,004 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS _ 19,592 18.975 4,006 4,154 1,753 3,157 3,064 3,478 28,415 29,764 


+Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 

tRail-Car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 

Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 
livestock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 











